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Figure 1. Limburg Staurotheke, box container, 968-985. Enamel, gilded silver, lid, 48 x 35 x 6 cm. Limburg an 
der Lahn (with the epigram). Photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, N.Y. 
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Containers of power 


Eunuchs and reliquaries in Byzantium 

BISSERA V. PENTCHEVA 


Anthony Cutler in an inspiring article about the place 
of Byzantium in modern thought presented a compelling 
argument that the future of the field lies in the discovery 
and exploration of its links with the East: Islam and 
China. He argued that scholarship should move away 
from conceptualizing Byzantium as a coda to the 
classical world of Rome and Greece and look instead at 
Byzantium in its own right, as a harbinger of oriental 
altitudes to images, rituals, and material culture. 1 Cutler 
singled out three spheres: the world of the stylite saint 
(saint standing on a column, in Greek -style), the palace, 
and the icón. He argued that: "As a consequence of this 
choice [squeezing Byzantium to fit the frame of the 
classical world], much that is characteristic of Byzantine 
society has been supplanted by notional concerns that 
were not the concerns of its members. To limit ourselves 
only to aspects that pertain to art [style], where in any 
book not intended for specialists can one find useful 
accounts of such diverse phenomena as the theology of 
the icón, the stylite saint, the eunuch, or the aulic 
ceremonies of Constantinople, all long-lived phenomena 
in search of even a brief explanaron." 2 Inspired by these 
words, this article will delve into the world of the 
eunuch and aulic ceremonies and offer a psychological 
reading of one Byzantine luxury object and its patrón. 
The focus is on the tenth-century Limburg Staurotheke 
(. stauros —cross, theke —container), an exquisite 
container of the most powerful relie of the empire: the 
True Cross. It was kept in the Byzantine palace in 
Constantinople. The leading eunuch of the court at the 
time, Basil Lekapenos (born between 910-920, died 


Unless otherwise noted, all translations from the Greek are the 
author's. 

1. "No one today would try to naturalize Muslim culture, to 
constrain its otherness in the Procrustean bed of European standards 
and achievements. Yet the attempt to squeeze Byzantium until it fits 
our ethological and aesthetic presuppositions has been the scholarly 
practice since the Renaissance." Anthony Cutler, "The Pathos of 
distance: Byzantium in the gaze of Renaissance Europe and modern 
scholarship," in Reframing the Renaissance. Visual culture in Europe 
and Latín America 1450-1650 ed. Claire Farago (New Haven/London: 
Yale University Press, 1995), pp. 22-45, esp. p. 45. 

2. Cutler, ibid., p. 36. 


after 985), commissioned this luxury box and placed a 
metric inscription on its cover. I will argüe that through 
its decoration and poetic epigram, the Limburg 
Staurotheke established a paral leí between the 
relationship of eunuch and emperor and that between 
container and relie. 

Elite relies in Byzantium were removed from sensual 
grasp, carefully concealed in iconized containers. 3 The 
Limburg Staurotheke exemplifies this practice. It holds 
pieces of the True Cross and other leipsana (relies) 
hidden in two sets of containers (figs. 1-4). 4 The outer 
box is an imposing object of a huge size: 48 x 35 x 6 
cm. It consists of a wooden core (syeamore tree) 
covered with a gilded sil ver sheet. The top opens with a 
sliding lid. An image of the Deesis, meaning 
"intercession" (an image of Christ flanked by the 
imploring ]ohn the Baptist and the Virgin) appears in its 
center, framed at the top and bottom by the standing 
figures of the apostles. 

When the lid is removed, an enameled interior 
emerges intersected by the arms of a cross. This cross 


3. Bissera V. Pentcheva, "The Performance of Relies," in 
Performing Byzantium , ed. Margaret Mullett (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
fortheoming). 

4. Size 48 x 35 x 6 cm; weight 11 kg. Holger Klein, Byzanz, der 
Westen und das 'wahre ' Kreuz. Die Geschichte einer Reliquie und 
ihrer künstlerischen Fassung in Byzanz und im Abendland (Spátantike- 
Frühes Christentum-Byzanz. Studien und Perspektiven, 17) 
(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 2004), pp. 105-112 with recent bibliography; 
Nancy Sevcenko, "The Limburg Staurothek and Its Relies," in 
Thymiama ste mneme tes Laskarinas Boura, eds. Maria Vassilaki et al., 
2 vols. (Athens: Benaki Museum, 1994), vol. 1, pp. 289-294; Jakob 
Rauch, Schenk zu Schweinsberg, Johann Wilm, "Die Limburger 
Staurothek" Das Münster8 (1955): 201-240; André Frolow, La relique 
de la vraix croix. Recherches sur le développement d'une cuite 
(Archives de l'Orient chrétien, 7) (París: Instituí frangais d'études 
Byzantines, 1961), pp. 233-237, no. 135; Ernst Aus M'Weerth, Das 
Siegeskreuz der byzantinischen Kaiser Constantine VIL 
Porphyrogenitus und Romanus II und der Hirtenstab des Apostéis 
Petrus (Bonn: Adolph Marcus, 1866). For the later history of the 
Limburg Staurotheke and how it was brought in 1208 by Fleinrich von 
Ulmén to the Augustinian nunnery at Stuben an der Mosel, see Hans 
Wolfgang Kuhn, "Heinrich von Ulmén, der vierte Kreuzzug und die 
Limburger Staurothek," Jahrbuch für westdeutsche Landesgeschichte 
10 (1984): 67-106. 
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Figure 2. Limburg Staurotheke, box container, interior, 
968-985. Enamel, gilded silver 48 x 35 x 6 cm. Limburg an 
der Lahn. Photo: Werner Forman/Art Resource, N.Y. 


decórate the two crossings; each has a huge red ruby at 
the center surrounded by rubíes and emeralds set in a 
cross shape according to color (fig. 3). 6 

Jewels and relies are juxtaposed. 7 The miraculous 
wood of theTrue Cross is materially and luminously 
transmuted into the luster of the red rubíes. They conjure 
up the image of drops of Christ's blood—imaginary 
blood that had touched the wood of the Cross contained 
inside; blood through which miraculous ethereal power 
was released in this world. The red rubíes of the Limburg 
cross present a luminous incarnation of St. Peter's words: 
"You know that you were ransomed from the futile ways 
inherited by your fathers not with perishable things such 
as gold and silver, but with the precious blood of Christ" 
(I Pt 1:18—19). 8 Blood, which supersedes earthly riches, 
is materially enfigured in the rubíes on the Limburg 
cross. Their sparkling effect evokes the supernatural 
power released through Christ's Pássion in the world. 

The spectator is invited to hold the larger box, feel its 
significant weight (11 kg), slide the lid, discover its 
iconized interior, see the sparkle of rubíes and emeralds, 
and touch the wood of the cross. The two containers— 
cross and box—were made by different donors and 
present different messages. The cross was commissioned 
by Emperors Constantine Vil Porphyrogennetos (914— 
959) (porphyros —purple, gennetos —born) and his son 
Romanos II (959-963) sometime ca. 945-959 (figs. 3-4). 
Porphyry refers to the Porphyry chamber where the 
empress traditionally gave birth to the heir of the throne. 
Henee "born-in-the-purple" designates a legitímate ruler, 
member of the hereditary dynasty. 9 The inscription on 
the back of the cross defines the purpose of the relies 


can be lifted up (figs. 2-4). It is itself a container, in 
which the true relies are deposited. The sacred pieces 
(thickness 0.2-0.4 cm, width 1.7 cm) are seven thin 
slivers set on the surface of the obverse. They are placed 
on top of a wooden core, framed on the sides and back 
by a gilded silver revetment. 5 Two rosettes of jewels 


5. The report of the goldsmith Johann Michael Wilm who restored 
the Limburg Staurotheke in the 1950s is quite clear about the position 
of the relies—seven thin slivers set on top of a wooden core: "Die 
Heilige Reliquie besteht aus sieben in ihrer Lánge verschiedenen 
Holzleisten, die an der Oberfláche sichtbar sind," J. M. Wilm, "Die 
Heilige Kreuzreliquie," Das Münster8 (1955): 234-240, esp. p. 238. 
Wilm's report and his cióse engagement with the object give solid 
evidence that the slivers of the True Cross are visible on the surface of 
the obverse side. Therefore, the appealing though incorrect idea of 
Nancy SevCenko claiming that the relies were hidden behind the 


central gem should be abandoned: "Inside the box rests a piece of 
syeamore wood in the form of an elegant double-barred cross; 
embedded in the wood at the junction of the two main cross arms 
(now hidden by a gem) are seven slivers of theTrue Cross," Sevíenko, 
(see note 4), p. 289. 

6. The second gem rosette at the major Crossing is a modern 
reconstruction of the long-lost Byzantíne decoration. It replaced a Late 
Gothic metal cross. The new rosette was executed by Wilm in the 

1950s. The golden beads set at the two crossings are also modern. 
They were set in the place of pearls, which were beloved by the 
Byzantines. To obtain new saltwater pearls of this large size was too 
expensive. Wilm, ibid., p. 240. 

7. Brigitte Buettner, "From Bones to Stones—Reflections on 
Jeweled Reliquaries," in Reliquiare im Mittelalter, ed. Bruno 
Reudenbach and Gia Toussaint (Hamburger Forschungen zur 
Kunstgeschichte, 5) (Berlín: Akademie Verlag, 2005), pp. 43-60. See 
also Cynthia Hahn, "TheVoices of the Saints: Speaking Reliquaries," 
Cesta 36/1 (1997):20-31. 

8. Also quoted and discussed by Buettner, ibid., p. 47. 

9. Gilbert Dagron, "Nés dans le Pourpre," Travaux et Mémoires 
12 (1994):105—142. 
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Figure 3. Limburg Staurotheke, box container and cross, interior, 
968-985. Detail, showing the upper segment of the cross, the rosette 
with gems, and the angelic guard dressed ¡n imperial loroi . Photo: 
Werner Forman/Art Resource, N.Y. 


(fig. 4). This goal—victory and legitimacy—is to bring 
triumphs to the emperors and thus augment their 
domain: 

God stretched out his hands upon the wood, 
gushing forth through ¡t the energies of life. 

Constantine and Romanos the emperors 

with a frame [synthesis] of radiant stones and pearls 

have displayed it fuII of wonder. 

Upon it Christ formerly smashed the gates of Hell, 
giving new life to the dead; 

And the crowned ones who have now adorned it 
Crush with it the temerities of the barbarians. 10 


10. For the Greek text, see Johannes Koder, "Zu den Versinschriften 
der Limburger Staurothek," Archiv für mittelrheinische 
Kirchengeschichte 37 (1985):11-31, esp. p. 12. See also Peter Plank, 
"Der orthodoxe Gottesdienst ais Shlüssel zur der Limburger 
Staurothek," Archiv für mittelrheinische Kirchengeschichte 39 
(1987):251 —253. 


+ ©eós pfev e^éxeive xeípas ¿v 
£cof)s Si* auToú t ás EVEpyEÍas PpOcov 
Kcovoxavxívos 61 xaí ‘Pcopavós Seottótcu 
AíQcov Siauycbv ouv0§oei xaí papyápcov 
£6ei£(xv auxó ©aúpaToc ttettAtioijévov. 

Kaí Trpív mev 'AiSou Xptoxós ev xoúx<¿o TTÚÁas 
0paúoas ávE^ócooE touc TE0víiKÓTac 

KOOprixOpÉC XOÚXOU 61 VUV OXE(|)Tl(|)6pOl 

0páoTi 6t’ aírrou ouvxpípouoi Pap^ápcov. 

The energy of life, released from Christ's body at the 
Cross, is now held by the emperors who win victories 
through this sacred source. In thanksgiving for the power 
offered to them, Constantine Vil and his son Romanos II 
have adorned the source (the pieces of theTrue Cross) 
with pearls and radiant stones. The glitter of these gems 
simulates the energy of the relie. The sense of animation 
is further augmented by the inscription. It transforms the 
container into a sonorous body, telling its story, its life. 
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Figure 4. Limburg Straurotheke, cross-reliquary, back side with 
inscription, 945-959. Wood, gilded revetment, pearls and gems. 
Limburg an der Lahn. Photo: Werner Forman/Art Resource, N.Y. 


The poem/prayer ¡s actualized the moment it is 
pronounced out loud during the imperial and liturgical 
ceremonies. 11 

In setting it up in a coruscating container, the two 
emperors had laid hold of its power then netted and 
contained it. Victory stands at the center of Byzantine 


11. On inscriptions and their performative role, see Bissera V. 
Pentcheva, "Epigrams on Icons," in Art and Text in Byzantine Culture , 
ed. Liz James (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2007) and Amy 
Papalexandrou, "Text in Context: Eloquent Monuments and the 
Byzantine Beholder," Word & Image 17/3 (2001):259-283. On the 
ceremonies with the relies of the True Cross in Constantinople, see 
Klein (note 4), pp. 32-68 and Klein, "Sacred Relies and 
Imperial Ceremonies at the Great P&lace in Constantinople," in 
Visualisierungen von Herrschañ, ed. Franz Alto Bauer, Byzas 5 (2006): 
79-99. 


imperial ¡deology. 12 By drawing attention to this 
concept, Constantine Vil and Romanos II reinforce their 
hereditary claim to power. Their message was pertinent 
for the position of the so-cal led Macedónian dynasty to 
which they belonged and which was challenged by the 
Lekapenoi family in the second quarter of the tenth 
century. 

The admiral Romanos I Lekapenos (920-944) carne 
as regent for Constantine Vil but quickly usurped the 
throne. 13 He married his daughter Helen to Constantine. 


12. Bissera V. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: The Mother of God in 
Byzantium (University Plark: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2006), 
pp. 7-35. 

13. Ibid., p. 33. George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State 
(1969; New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1991), pp. 269-283. 
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The child of this unión was the same Romanos il 
mentioned in the inscription of the cross reliquary. 
Commissioned after 945, the newly adorned cross 
celebrated the victory of the legitímate Constantine Vil 
over the Lekapenoi and his final arrival to solé rule. 

The newly fashioned relie of the True Cross thus 
symbolically purified the imperial realm. 

The adorned container not only restores the throne to 
the porphyrogennetoi Macedonians, but in a simile, it 
restores the shape of the cross, which would have been 
lost in the formlessness of its remnants. Like the shape of 
rule, the cross-container establishes the form in which 
sacred power resides. The viewer is thus dazzled by 
matter and enchanted by gilded surfaces, shining pearls, 
gemstones, and gold. These material stimuli draw the 
attention away from the center of energy, and lure and 
distract the beholder to dwell on the shimmering 
splendor of material riches. 

The word used in the inscription to describe this 
glittering decoration is oúvdeois (synthesis). 14 Its 
etymological roots link it to the act of creation and 
construction. 15 Thus, for the Byzantines, "frame" 
(synthesis) means the manmade, created, constructed, 
and fashioned matter. Gems and gold present matter 
molded by human hands: an artifact enshrining sacred 
energy. The revetment, the container itself, the gems all 
shape, endose, and conceal that which is beyond 
matter and the tangible—divine presence. This tangible, 
sparkling synthesis simulates the ineffable presence 
through its appearance: rich, textured, coruscating. 16 

Sometime around 968-985 the cross-reliquary was 
inserted in a box even more lavishly decorated and 
imposing in size (figs. 1, 2, 5). This second container 
was commissioned by Basil Lekapenos, courtier and 
child of the now infamous and banished usurper 
Romanos Lekapenos. 17 Basil was his ¡Ilegitímate son. 


14. On trames and framing in Byzantium, see Glenn Peers, Sacred 
Shock: Framing Visual Experience in Byzantium (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004). Peers relies on modern 
theories of framing rather than the culture-specific Byzantine concepts 
and words. For a further discussion of synthesis/frame, see Pentcheva, 
"The Performance of Relies" (note 3), fortheoming. 

15. Greek-English Lexikon, ed. Henry George Liddell and Robert 
Scott (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996 with suppl. 1968). 

16. For a full discussion of the relationship between matter and 
spirit in Byzantine art, see Pentcheva, "The Performative Icón," Art 
Bulletin 88/4 (2006):631-655. 

17. Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. Alexander Kazhdan, 3 
vols. (New York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), vol. 1, p. 270. 
Henceforth ODB. Walter Gerhard Brokkaar, "Basil Lekapenos," in 
Studia Byzantina et Neohellenica Neerlandica, ed. Willem Frederik 
Bakker et al. (Leiden: Brill, 1972), pp. 199-235 and Kathryn Ringrose, 



Figure 5. Limburg Straurotheke, box container, back side with 
the Cross as theTree of Life, 968-985. Wood, gilded 
revetment, 48 x 35 x 6 cm. Limburg an der Lahn. Photo: 
Werner Forman/Art Resource, N.Y. 


Most likely castrated in childhood, he was raised up to 
serve in the prestige offices of the court. Basil Lekapenos 
held the powerful office of parakoimomenos (imperial 
guardián and chamberlain) and the title of proedros 
(created for him by Emperor Nikephoros Phokas in 965 
or 968, meaning "president of the senate"). 18 He was a 
successful general, patrón of the arts, and guardián of 


The Perfect Servant. Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender in 
Byzantium (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), pp. 92, 
129-132. 

18. ODB III, p. 1727 (on proedros) and p. 1584 (on 
parakoimomenos). Ringrose (see note 17), p. 92 ( parakoimomenos) 
and p. 130 {proedros). See also Rodolphe Guilland, Recherches sur les 
institutions byzantines (Amsterdam: Á. M. Hakkert, 1967), vol. 1, pp. 
202-215. 
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the imperial fámily. He resumed his powerful position in 
court as parakoimomenos after the death of Romanos II. 

Basil protected the imperial offspring, the 
porphyrogennetoi Basil II and Constantine VIII when 
they were minors and when their rule was challenged 
by the generáis Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969) and 
John I Tzimiskes (969-976), who usurped the throne 
under the pretext of regency. 19 The eunuch skillfully 
maneuvered under these regent-generals, curried favors 
from them, and managed to preserve the interests of the 
legitímate Macedonian dynasty. He remained in power 
until 985, when the grand nephew he protected all his 
life, Basil II the Macedonian, demoted him from his post 
and banished him from Constantinople. 

Basil Lekapenos's rank and strong presence in court 
for most of the tenth century is evident in the series of 
artworks he commissioned, but especially in the 
inscription he placed on the second enameled container 
of the Limburg Staurotheke. 20 Basil's access to the center 
of imperial power is revealed in the elite relies he 
enshrined in the new container. The epigram set on the 
top reveáis his pride. It runs on three sides of the box 
and the upper rim of the lid and reads (figs. 1-2): 

He did not have beauty (Is. 53.2), the one who was hanged 
on the wood [of the cross] (Deut. 21.22) 

although Christ surpassed [all] in beauty, (Ps. 44.2), in 
dying 

he lost his form (Is. 53.2), 21 but still he beautified 

my face distorted by sin. 


19. Michael McCormick, Eterna! Victory: Triumphal Rulership in 
Late Antiquity, Byzantium and the Early Medieval West (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986), pp. 168-175. Ostrogorsky, (see 
note 13), pp. 283-298; and Warren Treadgold, A History of the 
Byzantine State and Society (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 

1997), pp. 499-512. 

20. Basil Lekapenos was a great patrón of the arts; he built a 
monastery in Constantinople, commissioned manuscripts, chal ices, 
patens, and rings.'For his artistic activity, see Laskarina Bouras, "O 
BaoíAeioe Ask<xtttivóc TrapayyeXioSóxnc fepycov Téx^ic" in 
Constantine Vil Porphyrogennetos and His Age. Second International 
Byzantine Conference, Delphi , 22-26 July 1987 , ed. Athanasios 
Markopoulos (Athens: European Cultural Center of Delphi, 1989), pp. 
397-434; Hans Belting, "Problemi vecchi e nuovi sull'arte della 
cosiddetta 'rinascenza macedone' á Bisanzio/' Corsi di cultura 
sull'arte ravennate e bizantina 29 (1982):31 —57; and Cutler, "Uses of 
Luxury: On the Functions of Consumption and Symbolic Capital in 
Byzantine Culture," in: Byzance et les images. Cycle de conférences 
organisé au musée du Louvre par le Service culture! au 5 octobre au 7 
décembre 1992, ed. Jannic Durand (París: La Documentaron 
frangaise, 1994), pp. 289-327. 

21. The first line recalls Isaiah 53.2: "He has no form, ñor 
comeliness," ouk eÍxev eÍ5os ou5é kÓAAos. 


God though he was, he suffered in a human body, 
eminently venerating him, the proedros Basil 
beautified the container of the wood, 

on which having been crucified [Christ] saved the entire 
creation. 

+ oú kóAAos eíxev ó KpEMaa0Eís ev £úA<¿d, 

ocAA’f|v cbfDonos KáAAei XpiaTós kocí Qvqokcov 
oik eiSos eíxev, áAA’ IkoAAcotti^é pou 
Trjv SuoBecxtov e£ ápapTíac 0§av 

0eós yáp ¿ov é'ttccoxev év (ípoTcov <j>\jaei 
ov BaaíAeios ó npóeSpos e£óx coc 
aé^cov IkoAAcottioe Trjv 0r¡KT]v £úAou 

ev c¿> Tavuo0síc eÍAkugev rraaav ktíoiv. 22 

After losing his youth and beauty, the human nature 
of Christ died on the cross. Yet his divine nature 
preserved eternal beauty and is beseeched to offer life 
beyond death to the sinner and patrón, Basil Lekapenos. 

22. My reading of the inscription challenges the current 
reconstruction of the order of lines proposed by Johannes Koder, "Zu 
den Versinschriften der Limburger Staurothek," (see n. 10) 18. Koder, 

"O KcovaTavTÍvos TTop^upoyévvTiTos xa! f| aTaupo0fji<n toú 
AípiToupyK," ¡n Constantine Vil Porphyrogen netos and His Age (see 
note 20), pp. 165-184. Andreas Schminck, "In hoc signo vinces'— 
Aspects du "césaropaisme" á l'époque de Constantin Vil 
Porphyrogénéte," in Constantine Vil Porphyrogen netos and His Age, 
pp. 103-116. Klein has maintained Koder's system in his Byzanz, der 
Westen und das 'wahre' Kreuz (see note 4), pp. 108-109. Here is a 
translation following Koder's order: 

The one spread on the cross did not have beauty 
being God, he suffered in human form 
Basil the proedros, by eminently venerating him, 
decorated the theke of the Cross 

on which having been stretched, [Christ] rescued the whole 
creation 

even in death was Christ fuII of beauty, 

he did not have beauty of form, but he beautified 

my countenance made ugly by sin. 

This arrangement fails to form a logical thought. My reading, by 
contrast, does just that. Moreover, it relies on the standard Byzantine 
system of reading: top (left to right); right (down); followed by left 
(down); and bottom (left to right). The same order is also reconstructed 
by Enrica Follieri, "L'ordine dei versi in alcuni epigrammi bizantini," 
Byzantion 34 (1964):447-^67, esp. p. 450. Semantically, Follieri's and 
my reading is consistent and offers a sustainable concept: In death 
Christ has lost his beauty and youth, but they are recovered through 
the adorned container. In exchange for this act of love, Basil 
Lekapenos asks for eternal beauty and youth, meaning salvation and 
life in paradise. In addition, by following the standard Byzantine order 
of reading, the ñame of the donor now appears in its appropriate place 
towards the end of the epigram. See also my further discussion, 
Pentcheva, "The Performance of Relies" (note 3), fortheoming; and 
Pentcheva, "Ráumliche und akustische Prásenz in Byzantinischen 
Epigrammen," in Kulturhistorische Bedeutung byzantinischer 
Epigramme, eds. A. Rhoby and W. Hórandner, fortheoming. 
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It is this divine beauty that Basil venerates by placing it 
in a decorated container. Christ's ethereal splendor is 
compared to the sparkling box. In return for his toils, 
Basil himself hopes for beauty and eternal life. The 
beauty of the container evokes the beauty of the hoped- 
for place in paradise: the comeliness of the resurrected 
body. 23 An image of this paradise is set on the reverse 
side of the box. Here the Cross emerges transformed 
into the Tree of Life, growing out of two lush acanthus 
leaves (fig. 5). 

The topos of Christ's ugliness on the cross at the 
beginning of the inscription is based on the 
interpretation of Isaiah 53.2, "he did not have beauty." 
While commentaries to this text exist in both Byzantium 
and the West, the idea played a more important role in 
the Latin Middle Ages and triggered the development of 
imagery, which poignantly depicted the ugliness of 
Christ's suffering body. 24 By contrast, the East did not 
display the gory details of Christ's Passion on the cross. 
The emphasis was instead on Christ's beauty. 

Most characteristic of this development is the "Man 
of Sorrows" visual type, which developed in connection 
with the monastic liturgy of the eleventh century and 
became visually prominent in the twelfth century. The 
"Man of Sorrows" depicts Christ's dead upper body and 
head, hands crossed at the chest, head reclining to the 
side, eyes closed. This is a striking image in that it 
combines a portraiture format by depicting a bust, yet it 
defies it by representing a dead face with closed eyes. 25 
Christ's body itself is envisioned in all its pliancy and 
beauty. 

The Byzantine written tradition rarely moves away 
from this pattern of inviolate dignity and beauty of 
Christ's body on the cross. An anonymous treatise, later 
ascribed to John of Damascus and dated to the period 


23. For a similar concept in the West, see Hahn (note 7), pp. 
28-29. 

24. Jeffrey Hamburger, "To Make Women Weep: Ugly Art as 
'Feminine' and the Origins of Modern Aesthetics," RES 31 (1997):9-34 
with further bibliography. See also Hans Robert Jauss, "Die klassische 
und die christliche Rechtfértigung des Hásslichen in mittelalterlicher 
Literatur," in Die nicht mehr schónen Künste, ed. Hans R. Jauss (Poetik 
und Hermeneutik, 3) (Munich: Fink, 1968), pp. 143-168, esp. pp. 
156-158. 

25. Demetrios Fallas, Die Passion und Bestattung Christi in 
Byzanz: Der Ritus—das Bild (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 2) 
(Munich: Instituí für Byzantinistik und neugriechische Philologie der 
Universitát München, 1965) and Hans Belting, The Image and Its 
Public: Form and Function of Early Passion Paintings (Berlín: Mann, 
1981, English tr., M. Bartusis and R. Meyer, New Rochelle: Caratzas, 
1989). 


from the sixth to tenth centuries, discusses the ugliness 
of Christ's suffering body based on the verses of Isaiah 
53.2. 26 Ratriarch Photios in the ninth century also picked 
up on the ugliness motif in his commentary on Raul's 
Letter to the Jews, Heb 2.6-9. 27 Therefore, Basil 
Lekapenos's evocation of the ugliness motif from Isaiah 
53.2 is all the more striking, perhaps carrying a trace of 
personal message. 

An elisión runs through the inscription, an elisión 
between Christ who has suffered in body for the 
salvation of the world and the eunuch Basil who has 
also endured a corporeal wound (his castration) that has 
transformed him into the guardián of the imperial 
family. 28 In fact, the eleventh-century writer, 
philosopher, and courtier Michael Psellos stated that 
Basil was castrated precisely to make it impossible for 
him to usurp the throne: 

In his early infancy he had suffered castration—a natural 
precaution against a concubine's offspring, for as a eunuch 
he could never hope to usurp the throne from a legitímate 
heir. Actually, he was resigned to his faith and was 
genuinely attached to the imperial house. He was 
particularly devoted to his nephew Basil [future emperor 
Basil II], embracing the young man in the most affectionate 


26. Anonymus dialogus cum Judaeis, Mount Athos, Vatopedi, cod, 
gr. 236, ch. 9, lines 43 and 70, ed. José H. De Clerck, Anonymus 
dialogus cum ludaeis saeculi ut videtur sexti (Corpus Christianorum. 
Series Graeca 30) (Turnhout: Brepols, 1994). 

27. Photios, "Fragmenta in epistulam ad Hebraeos," ed. K. 

Staab, Pauluskommentar aus der griechischen Kirche aus 
Katenenhandschriñen gesammelt (Münster: Aschendorff, 1933), pp. 
637-652, esp. p. 640, line 4. The lines discuss the paradox of being 
elevated through utmost humility of the suffering on the cross and of 
losing beauty: xai Xúcov 4 >tioív eipfloBai auTóv qXcnrcúMÉvov 5tóc tó 
Trá0T]MO( toú SaváTou- eíSomsv yáp auToú, xai ouk eíxsv síSoc ou8fe 
xáXXoc. 

28. The Basílica, a code of law excerpted from the Justinianic 
collection, commissioned by Emperor Basil I (867-886) and 
completed by Emperor Leo VI (886-912), repeats the ban on castration 
of Román citizens [Byzantines] and the sale of such eunuchs. The one 
who subjects the person to castration, the one who buys him, as well 
as the middleman, would all be punished. H. J. Scheltema and N. van 
der Wal, Basilicorum libri LX. Series A, vols. 1-8 (Scripta Universitatis 
Groninganae. Groningen: Wolters, 1955-1988), vol. 3, bk. 19, title 1, 
ch. 87. The question is whether this was already an obsolete law by 
the tenth century. There is enough ind¡catión to suggest the existence 
at the time of an established practice of parents castrating their young 
children in order to send them off to Constantinople to pursue a 
lucrative career in the imperial administraron. On the changing 
Byzantine attitude towards castration, see Kathryn M. Ringrose, 
"Passing the Test of Sanctity: Denial of Sexuality and Involuntary 
Castration," in Desire and Denial in Byzantium, ed. Liz James 
(Ashgate: Variorum, 1999), pp. 123-137. 
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manner and watching over his progress like some kindly 

foster-parent. 29 

In this account Basil Lekapenos emerges as the 
faithful servant of the imperial family. As a eunuch, he 
stood between the emperor and his subjects, guarding 
the secular head and offering it ideal Service. But he 
offered more than that, he became the protector of the 
imperial offspring, guarding their imperial interests 
intact. Basil was thus metaphorically the container, the 
box of imperial power. 

His choice of patronage, the relies of the True Cross, 
was not haphazard. Access to them indicated access to 
the imperial oikos or house. Moreover, in his career 
Basil also served on a number of occasions as general, 
and won battles for Constantine Vil. He was even 
granted the privilege to celébrate a triumph in 958. 30 So, 
the True Cross as a sign of victory and legitimacy fitted 
perfectly the career of Basil Lekapenos. 

He not only enveloped the source of energy (the 
relies of the True Cross) with an enameled luxury 
container, but he also augmented its dominión with the 
addition of a series of other prestigious relies, all kept 
behind enameled plaques in the interior of the box (fig. 
2). Their power and identity is signaled by the figural 
composition on the sliding lid (fig. 1). Christ is 
enthroned at the center, flanked by John the Baptist and 
the Mother of God. The three form a Deesis or 
intercessory composition, with John the Baptist and 
Mary offering prayers to Christ the Judge to mollify him. 
Relies of the three figures are kept beneath the sliding 
lid. These are remnants of the garments of Christ and 
Mary and the hair of John the Baptist (fig. 2). Since the 
most recent relie enshrined in the box, the hair of John 
the Baptist, was acquired by Emperor John Tzimiskes in 


29. Psellos, Chronographia, bk. 1, ch. 3; English translation 
provided ¡n Fourteen Byzantine Rulers: Chronographia\, trans. Edgar 
Robert Ashton Sewter (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1966), p. 28. 4>üc 61 
EK TOÓ a\JTOÓ TTCXTpÓS T<£ TOÓ BaOlAEÍOU KCCÍ KcOVOTCXVTÍVOU TTCXTpí, Tá 

es MT) T ép a SifjAAaTTE* 5iá tocótoc Kai ek TrpcóTris eu0us r)Aiidas 
c(TTOTÉT(jr)TO, Tva mt) páAAov 6 6K Trjs r)Miyá|JOU tcov yvjiaicoTcrrcov tó 
U pCOTEÍOV Etc Tfjv apXf)V QTTEVéyKT^Tat. loTEpyEV OUV OUTOC TO EK TT¡S 
tóxtis, Kaí toó PcxoiAeíou Kai oikeíou yévous E^fjpTTiTo* TrpoaÉKEiTO 
5 e paAiOTcc t£> avEv|/icb BaoiAEÍQo Kai riyKaAí^ETO oiKEiaraTa, Kai coc 
euvous eti0t|veíto Tpo<))EÓs, Michel Psellos, Chronographie ou histoire 
d'un siécle de Byzance (976-1077), ed. Émile Renauld, 2 vols. 
(1926-1928; Páris: Société d'édition "Les Belles Lettres," 1967). 

30. Theophanes Continuatus, Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. 
Bekker (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, 33) (Bonn: Impensis 
ed. Weber, 1838), pp. 461-466 and Leo the Deacon, Historiae , ed. C. 
Hase (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae, 5) (Bonn: Impensis ed. 
Weber, 1828), p. 176 (henceforth Leo the Deacon, Bonn ed.); see also 
Brokkaar (note 17), p. 214. 


968 according to the contemporary account of Leo the 
Deacon, 31 the theke has been dated to 968-985. 32 

When the lid is removed, ten compartments with 
relies emerge. Each is closed off with a plaque (fig. 2). 
Two cherubim flanking an inscription guard the surface 
of each section. The brief text identifies each individual 
relie kept inside the tiny box división. Starting from the 
left row, these are: the swaddling clothes of the son of 
God; the crown of thorns of the philanthropic Christ and 
our God; the shroud of the immortal Christ and God; 
the maphorion of the exceedingly holy Theotokos; the 
zone (girdle) of the Holy Virgin and Theotokos brought 
from Zela. Then going to the upper right: the loin cloth 
of our created God of all; the purple himation of the 
life-giving Son and Christ; the sponge of the long- 
suffering Christ, our Savior; the zone of the Virgin from 
the Chalkoprateia church; and finally the sacred hair of 
John the Forerunner. 33 

Many of the epigrams juxtapose Christ's divine and 
human natures; they are all oxymoronic: "the shroud of 
the immortal God," "the loin cloth of our created God 
of All." As such, these brief captions manage to 
propágate further the idea of perishable versus 
imperishable beauty, death versus salvation, and 
establish the hope that eternal life is accessible only 
through Christ. 34 Thus they pick up the same motif of 


31. Tzimiskes built a church of Christ the Savior, where he 
deposited the locks of John the Baptist, which he brought from Syria to 
Constantinople: evtoóOo 4>poupí<¿o irpoapáAAEi, t<g tq‘ Iúp<? <|>covíj 
KaAoupév<¿o Mémttet£e' o Kai ttoAémp Kai Tatc TravToSaTTaic 
MTixavaíc TrapacmiaáiJEvoc, tó toó IcoTfjpoc XpiaToó aavSáAia 
ekeÍcje ávEupiiKcbs, av£íAryt>£v coc ti Scopov oupáviov, Kai tüs toó 
oePoomíou te ÍTpoSpópou Tpíxac, toó KfjpuKoc. Kai tó p£v auóic ev 
T<£> TTEpiTTÓaT^p TfjS ÓEOJJlÍTOpOS OT)K (&, T<0 KOTO TT\V ávaKTOplKf|V 
loTÍav SeSomtimsvqo, aTTÉÓETo, ebe Tiva ttoAóoAPov Qriaaupóv Tac 5e 
ev T<p toó IcoTrjpos veqo , ov auTos ek páópcov ávfjyEipEV. Leo the 
Deacon, Bonn ed., p. 165 verse 21; p. 166, verse 6. 

32. Sevcenko (see note 4), p. 292 

33. Tá OTrápyava 'Iriooó XpiOTOÓ úioó toó 0 eoó; ó cxkcxvóivoc 
aTÉ<))avos toó <J)iAav8pcóTrou XpiaToó Kai 0 eoó r)Mtí>v; ó aivScbv toó 
á0avocTou XpiOToó Kai 0 eoó; tó |jo«|)ópiov rf\s tnTEpayíac ©e cotókou; 
rj ^covt) Tfjs áyíac Trap0évou Kai ©ecotókou airó toó éttiokóttou 
ZrjAas tó Trop<(>upoóv Ímcxtiov toó ^cooSótou ’Itiooó XpióToó; tó 
Aévtiov toó irAaoToupyoó t)mgdv ’lriooó XpiOToó toó ©eoó; ¿ 
anóyyoc toó (jaKpo0ú|Jou XpiOToó Kai acúTTÍpoc r) ^cóvti Tfjs 
aEiTrap0Évou ©ecotókou ek tcov XaAKOTTpcrn}; ai Tipíai Tpí^EC toó 
áyíou ’lcoávvou toó npo5pó|joó. 

34. Predicated on a paradox, all the inscriptions reveal an affinity 
to the apophatic strand of Greek theology established by Pseudo- 
Dionysios. For a discussion of his negative theology and its impact on 
Eastern Orthodoxy, see DenysTurner, The Darkness of God. Negativity 
in Christian Mysticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995); 
Deirde Carabine, The Unknown God: Negative Theology in the 
Platonic Tradition: Plato to Eriugena (Louvain: Peeters, 1995); Vladimir 
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salvation through Christ expressed in Basil's epigram on 
the obverse of the box. Moreover, almost all the relies 
are "contact relies/' material substances, which have 
been in contact with divine energy by enveloping, 
embracing, and protecting the source of power. As such, 
these assembled contact relies evoke the role and 
position in court of the patrón, Basil Lekapenos, the 
guardián of the Macedonian offspring. 

The leipsana also resonate with the concept of form 
and formlessness. The garments (swaddling clothes, 
shroud, cloth, cloak), all have covered the divine Logos, 
giving shape to the body beyond shape. Like the 
reliquary, these relies are all contai ners, covers for the 
sacred energy swaddled in them. All these secondary 
relies surround and give form to the center: the 
remnants of theTrue Cross. Similarly, Basil Lekapenos 
shaped imperial power in Constantinople for several 
decades, giving form to "formlessness" of the minors to 
the throne: Basil II and Constantine VIII. 

While all these secondary relies contain sacred 
energy, none of them ¡s exposed to sight, touch, sound, 
smell, and taste. Not only are they closed off with lids, 
but also these lids themselves are guarded by multi-eyed 
cherubim called "powers" and "dominions" (’Apxaí xat 
e^ouoíai). The enameled icons block human access to 
divine energy. Similarly, a guard of archangels frames 
and proteets the pieces of the True Cross (fig. 2). If we 
look back at the sliding lid, the central Deesis is also 
framed by archangels, which medíate the space between 
the center of power—the Deesis—and the periphery— 
the faithful who would place his hands on the box (fig. 
1). The pervasive cherubic guard performs the visible 
role of an intangible angelic presence separating divinity 
from the mortal world. In a similar way, the court 
eunuchs formed the visible wall separating imperial 
power from the outside world. 35 

These parallels between angels and eunuchs are all 
brought to prominence on the surface of the Limburg 
Staurotheke. The angelic figures conjure up cherubim, 
which guarded the Ark of the Covenant. 36 Their role as 
protectors further alludes to the donor, Basil Lekapenos, 
who looked after the imperial offspring. This association 
of eunuchs with angels emerged in Byzantium already 
in the sixth century but gained prominence in the ninth- 
and tenth-century court of Constantinople. Among the 


Lossky, "La théologie négative dans la doctrine de Denys 
l'Aréopagite/' Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques 28 
(1939):204-221. 

35. Ringrose (see note 17), pp. 163-189, esp. p. 169. 

36. Exodus 25.10-22. 


earliest sources is the Life of Symeon the Stylite the 
Younger (dated from the sixth to the tenth centuries). 
Here the appearance of angels is predicated on the 
image of the courtly eunuch: "a host of angels like 
eunuchs, with garments like snow" 37 and "a celestial 
army in the radiant form of eunuchs." 38 

The analogy between eunuchs and angels became 
stronger in the following centuries. In the ninth-century 
Diegesis (narrative) of Hagia Sophia, the celestial 
messenger emerges like a courtly eunuch: "a eunuch 
dressed in a radiant garment and beautiful in face who 
appeared as if sent from the palace," "he was carrying 
white clothes and appeared to him [to the child who 
saw the ángel] to be emitting fiery tongues, and his face 
was radiant." 39 

In the tenth-century narratives of Paul of Momemvasia 
the eunuch's face is described as more radiant than the 
sun; he wears a cloak of shining light 40 Later on, in the 
eleventh-century life of Symeon the New Theologian by 
Niketas Stethatos, an ángel appears in the guise of a 
eunuch in a dream visión: "[A]s the doors opened he 
saw an urban man, a eunuch, beautiful and noble in 
stature, angelic in form, and carrying a face filled 
exceedingly with divine virtues." 41 This quick excursus 


37. Kaí xáypaxa ocyícov ayyéXcov ¿Scnrep euvouxoi &v6p£s, cov xó 
EvSúpaxa cooeí xió>v, from P&ul van den Ven, La vie ancienne de 5. 
Syméon le jeune (521-592) (Subsidia hagiographica, 32) (Brussels: 
Société des Bollandistes, 1962), pp. 1-224; ch. 135, line 5. 

38. 'Op£ ev ekoxóoei axpaxiós oupavíous ev axfrMaxi euvouxcov 
4>coxoei5cov, from the Epitome, or short versión, of the life of St. 
Symeon Sylite the Younger—Paris, Bibl. Nat. cod. Gr. 1543, from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Greek text edited by Jacques Bompaire, 
"Abrégés de la Vie de saint Syméon Stylite le Jeune," EXXtivikó 13 

(1954):104—108; ch. 20, line 7. 

39. E<(>ávr| auTQo euvoüxos XaptTpóv loOfjxa f|p<|>iEOMÉvos, copaíos 
tqo eV5e i eos 5fj0Ev ek toO TTCxXaTÍou TTEp<J>0EÍc, from Diegesis peri tis 
Hagias Sophias, section 10, line 11; and 6 81 iraís f3ofjaac pfjxiva 
EÍvai e£ auTcbv rf\s 0ecopías Ikeívou toO euvoúx°u ov ev tqo va<¿b 
E0Eáoaxo lyvco xóxe o (3ccoiXe\js, oxi cxyyzXos Kupíou eoxív, from 
Diegesis peri tis Hagias Sophias, ch. 10, line 35, ed. Theodore Preger, 
Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, 2 vols. (1901; reprint 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1975), vol. 1, pp. 74-108. 

40. o 81 ekeívov xóv euvoOxov xóv fccos ótpxi ouvopiXoOvxá jJOl, OKI 
xó TTpóocoTTOv ÚTtfcp xóv rfXiov tXapTTEV Kaí 6 Ipaxiapós aúxoO CÚS 
<t>cbc E^qoxpaTrxEV, Paul of Momemvasia, Narrationes , no. 2, line 50; 
ed. John Wortley, Les récits édifiants de Paul, Évéque de Monembasie, 
et d'autres auteurs. Sources d'Histoire Médiévale (París: Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1987). 

41. óp£ xrjv ttúXtjv ávoí£ac ttoXióv avSpa Kaí auxóv euvoOxov 
EÚ axTÍMOvá xe Kaí oemvottpettti Kaí xó eÍSoc áyyEXiKbv các xó 
MdXioxa, x^pífos 0eías iTXf¡pEs xó upóccoiTov <|>épovxa, from Irénée 
Hausherr, "Un grand mystique byzantin. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau 
Théologien par Nicétas Stéthatos," Orientalia Christiana 12, no. 45 
(juillet-septembre 1928), section 147, line 6. 
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through the centuries illustrates the flourishing 
comparison of eunuchs with angels in Byzantium. 

The shift in the literature toward a positive depiction 
of eunuchs was due to their sociopolitical rise in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Court offices were opened to 
them and many carne directly from the imperial oikos 
(house). 42 Basil Lekapenos is the perfect example: an 
¡Ilegitímate son of an emperor-usurper, castrated and 
turned into an ideal servant and guardián of the imperial 
family. His status as eunuch rendered him loyal to the 
imperial oikos. 43 

From this period dates one of the most elabórate 
descriptions of eunuchs: the tenth-century Life of St. 

Basil the Younger. Here again the image of the angels is 
formed on the basis of current perception of the court 
eunuch. In her entry into P&radise, the soul of Theodora, 
the servant of St. Basil the Younger, encounters the Lord 
seated on a throne and surrounded by angels: 

And as we proceeded further a little, where, behold, we 
saw a shining white throne, casting rays all around, and 
sending off in myriad of ways joys and pleasures to all 
standing there. For around the throne youths were present. 
[They were] most beautiful, with good height, like cypresses 
with lofty foliage, dressed in resplendent and awesome 
purple silk and linen, which cannot be expressed with 
human words. 44 

The angels' appearance, stature, gait, and role in 
the celestial palace mirror the functions of eunuchs in 
the terrestrial court. As in the celestial court, access 
to the emperor passes through the rings of eunuchs 
surrounding his throne. This angelic guard is 
characterized with long and slender bodies, snowy 
white skin, and radiant garments of purple and gold. 

The image of these angels reveáis the Byzantine 
perception of the ideal court eunuch: young, possessing 
extraordinary beauty, with radiant skin and hair, dressed 
in purple-golden silks and linens: 


42. Ringrose (see note 17), pp. 85-86, 92-100, 111-141. 

43. Ibid., pp. 130-136. 

44. Kaí irpoPávTEs £ti piKpóv opGapEV, Kaí i6ou 0póvoc Aeukóc 
E^ aoTpáTTTcov Kaí TTtícvTO0sv aúyar airooTíApcov Kai ekttémttcov 
TTO lKlXoTpÓTTOUC EUC^paíVCOV KOI T)5ÚVGúV TTdVTOC TOÚC EKEÍOE 
TrapEOTT|KÓrac* kúkAcp to 0 0p6/ou ydp ekeívou rrapíoTavTo veovíokoi 
Á íav oopaióraToi, eupeyéSeis, úv^ÍKopoi ¿x KUTrápiaaoi, Trop<|>úpav Kai 
{Júooov IvSeSumévoi Aapirpáv Kai ^piKTtjv, oíav ouSeís Súvaxai Aóyoc 
Ppóreioc 5ir|yr1aao0ai, from Aleksandr N. Vesselovskji, "Razyskaniia v 
oblasti russkago duhovnago stiha," Sbornik otdeleniia russkago iazyka 
i slovesnosti Imperatorskoi akademii nauk 46 (1889-1890) supp. 3-89 
(henceforth, Vita Basilii lunioris), p. 38. 


. . . [W]e encountered in the awesome and intangible air 
floating over us a gold-embroidered skin spread like an 
unfolded scroll. In this skin were some beautiful youths, 
extraordinary in nature; they were beyond count, dressed in 
tongues of fire, and their hair was like lightning, their feet 
were like miIk, and their faces like snow, or rather to say, 
shining more powerfully than light. 45 

In this passage, the emphasis is on the whiteness and 
luster of the skin. Three types of covers are compared: 
the unfolded parchment, the silk, and the angelic skin, 
all three compete in their luster and shine. 

The same motif is picked up and elaborated in the 
description of the angels in the court of St. Basil the 
Younger in paradise: 

And this throne [on which St. Basil the Younger sat] was 
green with a variety of shades, sending off rays of radiance 
through the palace, [the throne was] chiseled from the hand 
of the Creator and architect of everything. The saint [St. 

Basil the Younger] dwells there among all these unutterable, 
unseen, inexpressible blessings and unspeakable gladness. 
Many youths, uncountable in number were rejoicing 
together with him, and feasting together with him, feeding 
on this miraculous and divine pleasure . . . their faces were 
like rays of sun sending off radiance, filled with 
inexplicable sweetness and gladness, all of them laughing 
and conversing with one another with voices flowing in 
honey .... They were served by quite attractive youths, 
beautiful in face, white like snow, with hands and fingers, if 
one seeing them could say, as if made by frothing milk. 

They were dressed in red tunics, ineffably dyed, and filled 
with all possible beauty. As for their feet, they were white 
like snow. They were girdled with belts like loroi [a sash 
decorated with gems and pearls worn on specific festive 
occasions by the Byzantine emperor], having received the 
colors of the celestial rainbow and filled with radiance, and 
around their heads, they carried golden diadems most 
dignified and divergent in precious gems and pearls like 
rays of lightning. 46 


45. A KaTTivTr¡aaM£v eic áépa <|>piktóv Kaí OKOTavÓTjTOV, Kaí ett’ 
f)V É^TTÁcoMÉvri Séppic xpuo<x|>ánc Td<|>op£pá ttXójx] toO 

aí0époc ekeívou ÚTTEpaKovTÍ^ouoa, ev 5 e SéppEi ekeívt] ÚTrflpxov 
veovíokoi xivfec copafoi Kaí E^aíaioi tt|v pop^rlv, cov ouk f|v api0|jóc, 
7r0p ev5e5e|jévoi, Kaí rj 0pí^ aÚTc2>v ¿x aoTpairfj, oi ttóSés aÚTcbv 
Ka0dnTEp ydAa, Kaí tóc TTpóocoTra auTcov ¿xjeí x ,c ^ v H IJáMov eítteív 
E^ aarpocTrovTa uttep tó (j)cos, from Vita Basilii lunioris (see note 44), 
pp. 37-38. 

46. f|V 5é oÚtoc 6 ©póvoc TTpáoivos Kaí ttoikíAoc XP oí< ? 

EKTTÉpTTCOV aKTÍVaC TT1S OIKEÍOC ÁaMTTílSóVOC KOÍ ÚlTÓ TO0 

apXiTéKxovoc Kaí póvou ttoititoO toov TrávTcov ektetopveumévos. 
TTávTcov 5 é EK<()ptíoTcov EKEÍvcov á0edrrcov te Kaí á^pfjTcov áya0(i)V Kaí 
Tfjs av£KAaAr¡Tou Eu<t>poaúvric f)v E^ouoid^cov ó ooioc [. . .] f|oav 5é 
aUV£u4>paiVÓ|J£VOI aUTQb Kaí OUVEUCOXOÚpSVCM veovíokoi ttAeíotoi IJT) 
Úttokeímevoi ápi0pcp, Tpu<|>ci)VTEC xfjv ©aupaoíav ekeívtiv Kaí 0EÍav 
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It is the whiteness of the skin that carnes the highest 
valué in the image of the celestial eunuch-angel. The 
face, hands, fingers, and feet—all these parts of human 
flesh left exposed from the luxury garment, compete 
with the luster of the radiant silks, linens, and precious 
stones. The whiteness and radiance of the eunuch's skin 
is artfully juxtaposed to the resplendent cloth of his 
tunic, jeweled belt, and diadem. I will return to this 
elisión of silk and skin in the ideal image of the eunuch, 
because it sheds light on another and more ¡mportant 
elisión between anímate and inanimate, between 
eunuch and box. 

Angels in heaven play the same role that eunuchs 
perform in the earthly realm. 47 But as Henry Maguire 
has observed, when the earthly court passes through the 
looking glass, it emerges changed in the celestial 
domain. 48 The imperial vestments of the emperor on 
earth, especially his loros, reappear in the heavenly 
domain as the costume of eunuchs. For instance, the 
two angels on the lid and six of the angels flanking the 
cross in the interior of the box all wear the loros (figs. 
1-3). It is this subtle elisión between imperial and 
celestial, between ángel and eunuch and ángel and 
emperor that surfaces on the Limburg Staurotheke. The 
angelic guard is visually imperially dressed and holds 
the orb and scepter of power. Yet despite its imperial 
attire, it takes on the role of eunuchs; guarding the 
sacred source, protecting the divine domain. Basil saw 
himself in this celestial angelic guard. He was the 
protector of the throne and for decades defined imperial 


ovtcús áiTóXauoiv [. . .] íiTtfjpxov tóc Trpóocoira auTcbv, cóottep 
OCKTÍVEC T)XíOU QOTpáTTTOUOai, f|&>VT)S KOI 0UpT}5ías OUTEÍpOU 
TrXripoÚMEVoi Kai TrávTEC meiSicovti ttpoocóttqd Kai jjEXippÚTcp <t>9oyyfj 
aXXfjXoic TTpooSiaXEyÓMEvoi, [. . .] oi 5é utttjpetouvtes camo íc 
VEavíoKoi capaíoi TTávu ETÚyxavov, e\jei5eÍc toís TrpoacÓTrois, Xeukoí 
coge i xicov, oí ppaxíovss auTcbv <aí oí StíbauXoi, coc av tic ei'ttoi 
toutous íScbv, ek ydXaKxos ÓTrcp <t>upa0évToc KaTaoKEuáaSai, 
kókkivov r|M<t)iEOMévoi OToXfjv aO’Xcos f3E|3aM}jévTiv Kai ttcxotic 
¿JpaiÓTTITOS TTEirXTlpCOMéVT)V, oí 5§ TTÓSes aUTÓDV XIOVOEIÓEÍS 
TTEpiE^OOjJEVOl OVOS COOTTEp XcÓpOUS 6K TOO OUpaVÍOU TÓ^OU TTÍV 
EIÍXPO‘0(V KEKTT||iéVOUS KOI QTTCXOTpdTTTOVTas, ETTÍ 5É TOÍC KOpU<)>aíC 
auxobv xpuod l<(>Epov SiaSfjpaTa ev Xí0oi$ Kaí papyápoic ttoXutímoic 
cooeí poXaí Xíav iravEunpETréoTaTa Kai TtoiKíXa ÚTTápx oVTa / from 
Vita Basilii lunioris (see note 44), pp. 44-45. 

47. Ringrose (see note 17), pp. 80, 125, 142-162. 

48. Henry Maguire, "The Heavenly Court," in Byzantine Court 
Culture from 829 to 1204 , ed. Henry Maguire (Washington, D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1997), pp. 247-258. For the reciprocity between 
celestial and imperial realms in Byzantine social imaginary, see also 
Liz James, "Art and Lies:Text, Image, and Imagination in the Medieval 
World," in Icón and Word. The Power of Images in Byzantium. Studies 
Presented to Robín Cormack, ed. Antony Eastmond and Liz James 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2003), pp. 59-71. 


presence (965-985). Basil Lekapenos was in a sense a 
container of imperial power—a beautifully adorned box. 

This not-so-subtle elisión between object and subject, 
between eunuch and box, is characteristic in Byzantine 
and Islamic cultures. In the eleventh-century Book of 
Gifts and Rarities, recording diplomatic gifts, war loot, 
and festivities, we frequently read the description of 
diplomatic exchanges that list—with no differentiation 
between anímate and inanimate—jewelry, coins, spices, 
slaves, and eunuchs. 49 All these Ítems are examples of 
luxury, of craftfully executed ornament, brought for the 
adornment of power. 

A gift from the Fatimid ruler al-Zahir to the Zirid ruler 
of North Africa in the early 1030s compares camels with 
sedans, curtains with flowering gardens, women with 
birds, men with oryx and deer, dancing human bodies 
with sounds of music, silk with skin: 

. . . [EJach camel quivers beneath a howdah [sedan], its 
head so high as to be kissed by the Heavenly Twins. The 
howdahs are covered with drapes of fabric, as though a 
flowering garden has been spread over them. Within them 
are maidens like does, and companions like the young of 
the oryx or deer. The maidens embrace the silk of therr 
clothes with the silk of their own fair skins; and the silk 
itself offers tenderness to their skins. Within them too are 
maidens to sing and make music, their melodies like 
eulogies to al-Mu-izz. ... As the slim-waisted dancers 
move to the chants, their moves to the tunes seem 
themselves like songs. 50 

A skillful interplay emerges between skin and silk. 
One covers and fuses with the other; the embrace of 
cloth is reciprocated by the touch of skin. Similarly, the 
dancing bodies become song. Melding with the sound 
and movement, song and body become one. A similar 
interplay between skin and silk was already suggested in 
the description of eunuchs in the tenth-century Life of 
St. Basil the Younger. So too, the Limburg Staurotheke 
with its host of touch relies fuses the cover with the 
body, the guard with the offspring, the relies with the 
container, the divine energy with the human artífice. 

The eunuch is at the center of this fluid transition 
between anímate and inanimate: Basil Lekapenos— 
an ornament and guard, skilled courtier and moving 


49. Book of Gifts and Rarities: Kitab aJ-Hadaya wa al-Tuhaf, ed. 
and trans. Ghada al Hijjawi aJ-Qaddumi (Harvard Míddle Eastern 
Monographs, 29) (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1996), 
nos. 2, 18, 33, 51-52, 55, 80. On the fluidity of animate/inanimate in 
medieval culture, see H. U. Gumbrecht, Production of Presence 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004). 

50. Ibid., no. 80, p. 107. 
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work of art. Psellos characterized him as "the most 
remarkable person in the Román empire/' "outstanding 
in intellect, bodily stature, and regal in appearance." 51 
As an artífice shaped by human hands, Basil Lekapenos 
became skilled in rhetoric, diplomacy, warfare; he 
possessed avid desire for wealth and power, subtle taste, 
and an eye for exquisite shapes. This eunuch's adorned 
body could be equated to the beautiful Limburg 
container. It is this brilliant form in which power resides. 
The eunuch is the ángelic guard and protector; the face 
and body of the empire, in brief—the container of the 
empire. Relie and reliquary work in tándem, a pair 
suspended between presence and absence, between 
inaccessible energy—the emperor—and sensual 
experience of an iconized container—the eunuch. 


51. Psellos, Chronographia, bk.1, ch. 3; for an English translation, 
see Fourteen Byzantine Rulers (note 29), p. 28. 'O 5s ávfjp oÓtoc 
á^ícopa péyicrrov Tfj PaoiAeígc Pcopaícov ETÚyxavE yEyovcbs, KaTá te 
<j>povf¡paToc SyKov, Kaí acópaTos péysOoc, Kai pop<j>f)v Tupdvvop 
TrpooilKouaav, Greek in Renauld (see note 29). Many other 
contemporary Byzantine sources build a similar praiseworthy image of 
Basil Lekapenos: smart, sensible, practical, energetic, efficient, and 
erudite. The accolades increase with the passage of time. For an 
assembly of these passages, see Brokkaar (see note 17), p. 213. 
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